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from the Newsroom 


By Rebecca A. Petersen 
Facets Editor 


ack to school time is always fun for me, mostly 4 
because it generates so many great memories of 


back-to-school shopping when I was in elementary 
school. But it also reminds me of the some of the 


special 


great teachers who shaped my young life. 
times! Every August, my grandmothers would take me and my 
mom shopping for the first day of school. I didn't know it at 
the time, but they did the shopping because they could 
afford the clothes and supplies. 
My Grandma Anderson was in charge of taking me to 
the Wieboldt’s Department Store in Oak Park, Ill. My 
: Е F Grandma Sawyer took me to JC Penney. Wed amass a solid 
Ames Silversmithin wardrobe with dress shoes, tennis shoes, pants, skirts, jeans, 
g shirts and a jacket. Most of my back-to-school clothes shop- 
ping was done in department stores and seemed to last 


Designers and Goldsmiths throughout the fall. 


220 Main Downtown 232-0080 The best part was coming home from a long day of 


. ene hopping. Id drag all of my bags inside and begin to change 
www.amessilversmithing.com 06 5 J 2B 5 15 
5 бог the annual back-to-school fashion show. They couldnt be 


worn before the first day, so the fashion show was the only 


opportunity to “play” with them. 
During that era, school didnt start until after Labor 


Luxury design for every level. 


Day, so I usually had to wait a full month before donning 


my new digs. 
ше New clothes and supplies always signified the start of a 
new adventure. It was always fun parading into school on 
the first day, showing off my new digs to the new teacher. 

Looking back, the people that always made that adven- 
ture fun were the teachers. I feel bad, because I can’t remem- 
ber their names (of course, I also cant remember what I had 
for lunch today), but I remember the grades and activities 
that were so much fun. 
7 In this issue, you'll meet Cami Helgeson, a first grade 
teacher at Meeker Elementary School, who really showed me 
| ро хамама | how much school had changed. In her classroom, the days of 
ee 7 55 s کہ سے ہے‎ = teachers standing in their classrooms and lecturing are over. 

-— || -- | UN "e Helgesons classroom is full of interactive learning, where 
| = children make choices. I cant help but think that her former 
students never forget her name. 

So, when you read about Helgeson, think about the way 
shes teaching your children or grandchildren or future chil- 
dren. It may not be much different than the way that you 


would. 


Facets Editor Rebecca A. Petersen can be reached at 
232-2161, ext. 348 or rpetersen@amestrib.com. 


At КВН we design kitchens and baths for your lifestyle as well as your budget. 
We have quality products available at every level of investment. 
To discuss your project, please call for a free consultation. 


А KITCHEN, BATH & Номе • 201 MAIN Street * Ames, ІА * 50010 


TEL 515.233.2604 * FAX 515.233.2605 • WWW.KBH.COM * JEANIWKBH.COM 
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Facet > |. One of the flat 
surfaces cut оп a gemstone. 


2.The particular angle 
from which something 
is considered. 
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Teacher's (and Parent's) Guide To 


Contagious Skin Problems: 


By Charles W. Love 


ugs, bacteria and 


fungus! What exact- 

ly is that living on 

your students skin? 
In this column you will learn 
about four of the most com- 
mon communicable diseases 
of the skin. You will learn 
what you need to know to 
protect yourself and other stu- 
dents from these diseases. 


Impetigo: 


Impetigo 15 a superficial skin 
infection caused by a mixture 
of staphylococcus and strepto- 
coccus bacteria. It appears as 
honey- colored, crusted, 
weeping spots often found 


around the mouth and nose 
in younger children. Impetigo 
is highly contagious with 
direct skin-to-skin contact. 
Thankfully, it is easy to treat 
with soaks, topical and oral 
antibiotics. Avoidance of 
direct contact with the open 
wound and good hand wash- 
ing will prevent the spread of 


this infection. 
Scabies: 


Scabies is an intensely itchy 
rash caused by a small eight- 
legged mite that lives in bur- 
rows under the dead surface 
layer of skin. The itching and 
rash is caused by the body's 
allergic reaction to the pres- 


ence of the mite. It takes a 
minimum of ten days after 
initial exposure before the 
rash starts to develop. There 
are only eight to ten adult 
mites on a person making this 
a difficult condition to diag- 
nose in some instances. The 
rash is most prominent 
around the wrists, finger 
webs, feet, underarms and 
groin area. Close examination 
will reveal small burrows 
caused by the mite as it moves 
through the skin. Scabies can 
be easily treated through 
application of prescription 
medications to the skin. 
Scabies only spreads through 
prolonged close contact. 
Casual classroom contact is 


generally safe. 
Head Lice: 


There is rarely a year that 
passes without an outbreak of 
this common problem in the 
grade school years. The head 
louse is a non-flying insect 
that lives on blood and lays its 
eggs on hair shafts (nits). The 
insects cause itching and pin- 
points of blood and scale usu- 
ally most evident on the back 
of the scalp. Treatment with 
either nonprescription or pre- 
scription medications is effec- 
tive. Nit removal is effective 
in eradication of the problem. 
Some schools have a policy 
that all nits must be removed 
before return to school. 
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Avoidance о! direct contact 
and indirect contact such as 
sharing combs and hats will 
reduce the spread of this 


highly contagious condition. 
Tinea (ringworm): 


Tinea is the medical term for 
a superficial fungal infection 
of the skin, often referred to 
as ringworm. Tinea is most 
common on the feet (athlete's 
foot) but it can be found on 
any skin surface and the scalp. 
These lesions are oval patches 
with scale around the edges 
and healing in the center. On 
the scalp, tinea leads to hair 
loss with scale and often has 
associated redness. Surface 
medications are effective in 
treatment of tinea of the skin. 
There are several nonprescrip- 
tion medications that work 
well. Oral prescription med- 
ications are necessary for 
treating tinea of the scalp. It is 
important to avoid sharing of 
hats and hair care items as 
well as avoiding direct contact 
to prevent the spread of this 


common condition. 


Now as you return to school, 
you will be better prepared to 
protect yourself and your stu- 
dents from these common 


communicable diseases of the 


skin. 


Charles W Love is the medical director 
of Radiant Complexions Dermatology 


j 
Clinic in Ames. 
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Go 


for women 


By Rebecca A. Petersen 
Facets Editor 


It’s called Go Red for 
Women, held on Sept. 16 
at the Hotel at Gateway 
Center in Ames. 


Registration begins at 
10 a.m., followed by a 
luncheon and expo that 
lasts until 2 p.m. 


Cost: $30 
Contact: lowa Heart 
Center, 232-2500 


Start planning for the future now. = ue سو‎ 


Insurance Planning‏ ٭ 
Retirement Planning‏ * 


* Investment Planning 
* Education Funding 
* Business Planning | є i ۱ wo 


* Mutual Funds МИГ? | PN m 


* Stocks/ Bonds А ۱ “ | 
Contact Richard Smith, the Greater | 


lowa Investments and Insurance Services 

Representative made available through 
Greater lowa Credit Union, оға | 

^w СТ» complimentary consultation regarding 2 
| your financial goals. ) ٠ 


Located аі: 826 North 2nd St. vis 
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Save 1t? Invest 1t? 


What do I do with it? 


By Sara Gatchel 


"It" being the means to acquire most 
things, the reward for service to your employ- 
er, the trophy of some, and the wish of many 
— money. 

No doubt money is important to you in 
some way or another, but how can you most 
effectively put it to work for you? Typically, 
people either save or invest whats left after 
paying their usual expenses and having 
allowed some wiggle room for extra spending. 
To really maximize your dollars, you'll need 
to learn when to save and when to invest. 

The big difference between savings and 
investments is time. Savings is usually money 
you set aside for short-term goals. Money 
deposited into a savings account is safe, can 
earn you a little interest and will allow you to 
take it out whenever you want. 

When you invest, you set money aside for 
future income to meet long-term goals. There 
is no guarantee the money will grow, and the 
earnings or losses from investments are usual- 
ly more than from a savings account. Risk 
and return are also important concepts to 
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consider when thinking about investments. 
The more risk you take with your money, the 
greater potential return you receive, as 
demonstrated in the figure for some common 
categories. 

The following situational scenarios may 
help explain the best options for your money: 
Mary has saved $8,000 for her college 

expenses by working part-time. She plans to 
start college next fall and needs all the money 
she has saved. The safest place for her money 
Is in a savings account. Because she needs the 
money fairly soon, it wouldnt make sense to 
put it in a stock or bond, for example, since 
they tend to fluctuate and may be worth less 
at the time she needs it. 

Brian and Beth just had a baby. They 
received money as baby gifts and want to put 
it away for the baby's education. They should 
consider putting the money somewhere that 
will have high growth potential over the next 
18 years. Studies show that over a long period 
of time, such as 18 years in this case, stocks 
almost always grow more rapidly than other 
types of financial assets. However, stocks also 
tend to be riskier since values fluctuate more 
than other assets over short periods of time. 
Therefore, stocks are usually considered to be 
a good long-term investment. 

To illustrate the importance of putting 
your money where it will grow, consider the 
following example: The Johnsons and the 
Smiths retired 20 years ago and each couple 
had $200,000 to invest. The Johnsons put 
their money in a 20-year Treasury bond that 
paid 11.696 a year. They thought their "safe" 
annual income of $23,200 meant they were 
set for life. Twenty years ago, you could live 
comfortably on that amount, but today it 
takes $41,927 to buy what $23,200 bought 
in 1985! The Johnsons still have their original 
$200,000 nest egg, although that wont buy 
as much as it used to either. 


Johnsons 

Original investment $200,000 
Total interest received. $464,000 
Value of investment now $200,000 


(original bond) 
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Mutual Funds 


Bonds 


Certificates of Deposit 


Less 


Less Insured Savings Accounts 


The Smiths invested their $200,000 in 
stocks and upon retirement decided to make 
withdrawals based on 6% of their account 
value at the end of the previous year. That 
meant they took $12,000 in 1986, then in 
1987 they took 6% of their account balance 
as of the end of 1986, and so on. Because the 
value of their investment has gone up and 
down from year to year, their income has var- 
ied. They started out living on less than the 
Johnsons, but the Smiths’ income grew sub- 
stantially over time — and so did their original 
investment. Over the long term, they enjoyed 


greater rewards than the Johnsons. 


Smiths 
Original investment $200,000 
Total withdrawals $640,980 


Value of investment now $825,095 

There are many ways to put your money 
to work for you, and what you do with it will 
depend on your situation. No matter what 
you decide, remember the old adage, “time is 
money." 


Sara Gatchel is a PR/Marketing Specialist with 
Greater lowa Credit Union. 
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Quilting Connection, Inc 


GIFTS inc‏ & و 
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By Debra Atkinson 


uring the last 30 years, 


we've received vast 

amounts of evidence 

that high-protein, 
low-carbohydrate, non-fat, and the 
crazy cabbage or grapefruit diets 
Hdont work. America keeps getting 
fatter. During the peak of the non- 
fat craze, in fact, there was a corre- 
sponding increase in the rate of 
overweight and obese individuals 
in our country. Recently, French 
women and American women 
exchanged diets for a period of 
time, and the French women were 
mad because they gained weight. 

Yet we still look for the magic 
ірі. In the 30 minutes that we 
| might have laced up our shoes to 
| begin making a difference, too 
| many of us would prefer to read 
lan article about a new diet that a 
| celebrity used to lose weight for 
| her next movie. 

President Roosevelt said we 

| were meant to wear out, not rust 

| out. I am the proverbial "exer-sist." 
That is, my considerably older sis- 
| ter hates to exercise and claims 
that she will one day be pushing 
me around in a wheel chair 
because ГІЇ be crippled from all 
my activity. 

Га call that more than a slight 
exaggeration and her attempt at 
balancing the sibling rivalry scale. 
Time will tell. And should it come 
true, so be it. I'll have her wheel 
me right to the pool and find 
another way to move. May we 
never find contentment in sitting 
still. 


How ironic that as parents, 
teachers, and leaders we might be 
heard to tell our children “sit still.” 
They ve listened — too well. They 
wiggle, squirm, and move because 
thats normal. Then we condition 
them to be still and wonder why 
they struggle with weight issues. 

Likewise, we encourage them 
to eat when its time, as opposed 
to when they are hungry. We want 
them to clean up their plates, or at 
least feel better when they do. And 
when they dont recognize feelings 
of hunger and full any more, when 
they eat triggered by television 
commercials, emotions and bore- 
dom, whom do we blame? 

The answer to that is, it does- 
nt matter. If you are spending 
time in blame youre wasting time 
that could be dedicated to seeking 
solutions. 

What it we found better ways 
to build in movement to each day? 
What if we made it a part of every 
learning experience? Wouldnt that 
enhance learning for more chil- 
dren anyway? Does physical activi- 
ty have to be restricted to the 
"gym ? Cant it also be science, 
math, reading and writing 
oriented? 

What if we had meals more 
structured to hunger and less to 
the clock? If a child has an 
appetite after school but not at 
"dinner time," why not turn the 
tables and make the traditional 
dinner time more of a snack — 
albeit a healthy one? With a brief 
adjustment in planning period, 


couldnt we make meal choices 


available to them when they are 
optimally hungry and more likely 
to eat well? Fewer fights, better 
nutrition and probably more sus- 
tainable energy. Better solutions. 

Parents, teach your children 
well. And very, very certainly, learn 
from them. Let them do what's 
already right about them. If you 
say "dont run" make sure it's 
because they might fall on a slip- 
pery pool deck or be struck by a 
car. And when ever you can, say 
"yes." "Run. Run fast, and then do 
it again!" 

Children start smart. We are 
born taking care of ourselves natu- 
rally. We eat when we're hungry; 


we stop when we are full. When 
we're tired, we sleep. Help children 
stay smart. Help them move, and 
help them eat what they need, no 
more, no less. And learn from 
them. Go back to school and 
study the real logic behind what 
we do and what we say. Make the 
grade! Pass on the routine and the 
engrained habits that you may 
have grown up with and grown 
accustomed to — especially if you 
are seeing evidence that they no 
longer fit the needs that you and 
your family have now. 


Debra Atkinson is a senior lecturer in lowa 
State Universitys department of health and 
human performance and is a personal trainer 


at Ames Racquet and Fitness. 
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Creative Corner 


Behind every issue of Facets is a great group of women! W here are you? 
If you have a short story оғ poem that youd lik 

contact Facets Editor Rebecca A. Petersen at 232-2 161, Ext. 348, or 
rpetersen @amestrib.com. 


The following poems were submitted by Susan R. Hatten, а 
23-year-old woman from Ames. 


Mother of My Mother 


No creation or phrase can be blended to 

Do Her justice 

She is the life which provided us with a past, 

Present and future 

She is the glow given off by the softest flame 

She is the quiet melody whispering in the wind 

And every unique night star will resemble her beauty 
She is present in every delicate lace, yet we will 
Think of her during the most simple summer day 
Every great lesson we learn, and every dream we 
Develop will carry a piece of her, 

For she is the strongest part of us 

She is the being that each of us will strive to be, 

For a woman most near to angelic form during her life on 
Earth will surely make thousands of angels smile 
Upon her entrance into Heaven's gates 
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Susan Anthoney 
Dos Mariposas 
Helen Gunderson | 
Randy Hoshaw 
Greg Lamont 
Rhythm of Color 


New Classes Beginning! — 


Meddling in Metal - September 6 | Ж 
Dance Composition - September7 | 
Intro to Sculpture - September то | 


Pair of Potters - October 6 _ 


Octagon Center for the Arts | 
427 Douglas Ave, Ames - 2225331” www. octagonarts. Org 
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You can live well, age well and have fun 
doing it when you join Prime Time Alive! 
The program is specifically designed for 
people age 50 and better interested in 
achieving a vital balance of physical, 
emotional, financial and spiritual 
components in their lives. 


~~ As member of Prime Time Alive you'll 

| оу а variety of benefits including 
discounts on a variety of laboratory 
‘wellness screenings, massage therapy and 


Mary Grecley Medical T 


the Mary Greeley Medical Center 
cafeteria. You can take advantage of a 


variety of social events, health screenings, 


educational programs and more! 


All these great benefits, and more, аге 
available to you for only $10 a year! 

To get more information about Prime 
Time Alive, call us at (800) 303-9574 or 
(515) 239-2423, e-mail us at 
yourhealth.primetimealive@mgmc.com, 


or check us out online at www.mgmc-org. 


PRIMES TIME 


IOWA 50010 * (515) 239-2423 * VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT WWW.MGMC.ORG 


By Richard Jauron 


— 


pring-flowering bulbs, such 


ім” 


5 tulips and daffodils, аге 


ті 
i 


cycles of the colchicum, showy 

crocus and magic lily make them 

welcome additions to the garden. 
Colchicums (Colchicum spp.) 


1 


arise from bulb-like corms. The 
leaves of colchicums emerge in 
early spring and die back by early 
summer. White to pink to purple, 


E S کی‎ 
crocus-like flowers appear without 


foliage in late summer or fall. They 


are also known as autumn crocuses. 


Colchicums should be planted 


immediately upon their purchase or 


receipr as rhe corms will bloom 
within a few weeks. (If not planted 
promptly, the corms may bloom 
during storage.) Plant the corms in 
well-drained soils in partial shade 
to full sun. Good planting sites 
include areas within the filtered 
shade of large trees and shrubs, in 


rock gardens, or amongst low- 


hough not widely planted, 


growing groundcovers such as 
vinca. For the best visual display, 
plant colchicums in clumps. The 
corms should be planted 2 to 3 
inches deep and 6 inches apart. 

Gardeners can choose from sev- 
eral excellent cultivars (varieties). 
Album produces pure white flow- 
ers. Alboplenum has double, 
white flowers. The flowers of “The 
Giant are 10 to 12 inches tall and 
violet with a white throat. ‘Lilac 
Wonder bears large, rosy-purple 
flowers. W aterlily produces dou- 
ble, lilac-pink flowers which resem- 
ble a water lily. 

Colchicums are native to Europe 
and northern Africa. The scientific 
name comes from Colchis, an 
ancient country bordering on the 
Black Sea, now part of the 
Georgian Republic, where 
colchicums are abundant. 

The dried corms and seeds of 
Colchicum autumnale аге the 
source of medicinal colchicum. It 


is also the source of colchicine 


which is used in plant breeding to 
induce polyploids. 

Another attractive fall-blooming 
bulb (actually a bulb-like corm) is 
showy crocus (Crocus speciosus). 
Flowers are violet-blue with yellow 
anthers and deep orange stigmas. 
Plant height is approximately 5 to 
6 inches. Excellent cultivars include 


Albus’ which produces white flow- 


ers, Cassiope’ has aster-blue flowers 


with yellow bases, ‘Conqueror’ pro- 
duces clear, deep blue flowers, and 
Oxonian has large, dark blue flow- 
ers. Showy crocus blooms in late 
September or October. 

Showy crocus performs best in 
partial to full sun in a well-drained 
soil. Possible planting sites include 
rock gardens, naturalized areas, and 
perennial borders. Plant the corms 
3 to 4 inches deep in groups of 25 
or more. 

Another intriguing plant is 
Lycoris squamigera. Common 
names include magic lily, resurrec- 


tion lily, surprise lily, and naked 
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lady. The life cycle of | VCOTIS 
squamigera is similar to 
colchicums. The long, strap- 
shaped leaves emerge in spring, but 
die back to the ground by early 
summer. Pink, lily-like flowers are 
borne on 18- to 24-inch-tall, leaf- 
less, flower stalks in mid to late 
summer. Each flower stalk produces 
4 to 12 flowers. 

Lycoris squamigera performs best 
in partial shade to full sun in well- 
drained soils. Plant bulbs 4 to 5 
inches deep and 6 to 8 inches 
apart. Since the dying foliage is 
rather unsightly, interplant the 
magic lily with other perennials. 

The brightly colored flowers of 
tulips, daffodils, crocuses and other 
spring-flowering bulbs are a beauti- 
ful sight in the garden after a long, 
dreary winter. However, when 
selecting bulbs for the garden, dont 
forget the attractive, intriguing, late 


summer and fall-blooming bulbs. 


By Richard Jauron is a Horticulture Specialist 


lowa State University Extension 
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Transform Your Memories 
Into a Woven Heirloom 


Ames 515-233-6010 


| Your Photo Transformed Into 4 


Woven Heirloom 
Manual Woodworkers & Weavers 


Switch-top turns your pool table 
into a hockey or ping-pong game 
in seconds. 
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“05 Eclipse Spyder 


Convertible 
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‘05 Lancer 
Evolution 


• 5 yr .60,000 mile Bumper to Bumper New 


Vehicle Warranty 
* 10 yr. 100,000 mi. Powertrain Limited Warranty 
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a MITSUBISHI 


9060 Hickman, Clive, IA 50325 • 1-800-786-3506 
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Christ-centered service to seniors since 1906 
515-795-3007 * www.madridhome.com 
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Don't trust 
your heart to 
just anyone... 


When it comes to heart care in Ames, there is one 
name you can trust - lowa Heart Center. From 
preventive care to angioplasty and bypass surgery, 
you сап trust lowa Heart to provide your care in а 


caring, professional environment that puts you first. 


And you can count on us to be there when you 
need us most. In fact, lowa Heart cardiologists сап 
be found at Mary Greeley Medical Center 24 hours 
a day, 365 days a year. 


Syed Ali, MD 


So if you, or someone you Jeffrey Boyd, MD 
Kevin Crowe, MD 
love, has a heart condition, John Pargulski, DO 


W. Michael Park, MD 
then choose the leader - Steve Smalley, MD 


lowa Heart Center. Denise Sorrentino, MD 


EE ома Heart Center - Ames 
y—— 1816 Philadelphia Street 
m (515) 232-2500 
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» Her father was a Latin and 

* Her students like to feed the 
resident rabbit their leftover 
carrots and celery from lunch. 

* She loves the craft projects that 
she gets ro do to get her class- 
room ready for the first day 
of school 

* She always does a survey of her 
students that they bring on the 
first day. It lets her know some 
of their favorite things. 

* Each kid gets to give input on the 
one thing that theyd like to learn 
during the year. Usually, it's read. 
ing. Sometimes, it's dinosaurs. 

* Her daughter is planning to paint 
a picture of the Cat in the Har in 
the bookcase in the classroom. 


pi 
% 
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By Rebecca A. Petersen 
Facets Editor 


nside the door on the far 
side of Meeker 
Elementary School's play- 
ground is a room full of 
things that make the nearby 
Swing set seem unfun. 
Twenty small desks are sur- 


| rounded by items. Posters and 


paintings cover the walls as if 
they were left by a rainbow. 
Stuffed animals hover over 
windows on a shelf. The kids 
are lucky not be overrun by the 
thousands of books. 

This is Cami Helgesons 
classroom. À room where 
abour 25 first grade students 
have honed reading, writing 
and social skills for each of the 
past 10 years. And each day, 
they walk into a room filled 
with not only excitement and 
wonder, but care. 

"The word excellent comes 
to my mind for sure,” is how 
Meeker Principal Susan Risius 
describes Helgeson. “Shes very 
caring; she’s kind; she’s loving. 
She's very focused on helping 
every child.” 

Helping every child means 
making sure that everyone 
leaves her classroom at the end 
of the year with a desire to 
learn. Sure, some of her tech- 
niques come from years of con- 
tinuing education, including 
current work on a master's of 
education from Graceland 
University. 

But there's a spark emanat- 
ing from her bright green eyes 
that seems to indicate a person- 
al connection between her soul 


and teaching. 

Every student can collapse 
into Mrs. Helgesons arms for a 
bear hug. Every student that 
needs a little extra help can 
expect Mrs. Helgeson to be 
right there. Every student that 
wants the opportunity to 
explore can expect Mrs. 
Helgeson to facilitate. Every 
parent that wants to be 
involved with their child’s 
learning can expect Mrs. 
Helgeson to accommodate. 

"I always think how would 
I want my daughter to be treat- 
ed," Cami Helgeson says to 
explain her open-arms and 
open-door style of teaching, 
thats partially motivated by 
her 13-year-old daughter, 
Samantha, and her own fourth- 
grade teacher, Mrs. Brown. 


Building the foundation 

Mrs. Helen Browns fourth 
grade classroom was a back- 
drop for young Cami Helgeson 
to begin planning her future. It 
was there that Mrs. Brown 
taught her that a good teacher 
had a combination of warmth, 
caring, nurturing, humor and 
guidance characteristics. 

“I just felt like she really 
cared for her students," 
Helgeson said. "It's remarkable 
and amazing the bonds that 
you can make with kids." 

It wasnt Helgelsons father, 
who spent decades in educa- 
tion, which motivated her to 
step in front of groups of 
thirsty young minds. He was 
more rigid and by the book. 
But Mrs. Brown sprinkled just 
enough emotion into her 


teaching to motivate Helgeson 
to do the same. 

Right out of the gates, 
Cami Helgeson was majoring 
in education at Iowa State 
University. The program wasnt 
a great fit, so she transferred to 
Upper Iowa University. From 
there she had her daughter, 
Samantha, and began her step- 
ping-stone career into a full- 
time elementary teacher. 

In the fall of 1991, she 
began as a first-grade substitute 
teacher. Then in 1993 she was 
a reading and educational assis- 
tant. The following year she 
taught kindergarten at Sawyer 
Elementary. 

[n 1995, she moved into 
her classroom at Meeker 
Elementary and despite a fleet- 
ing thought of transferring 
schools, has decided to make it 
her home until retirement. 


Reinforcing the 
foundation 

This fall, Cami Helgeson 
will juggle the classroom, fami- 
ly and earning a master's 
degree. And yeah, she'll find 
some time to see her husband 
play in his band, The Burnin’ 
Sensations (She's an official 
'groupie ). Shell also make 
some time to bake, read, bike 
or head outside for a walk. 
She'll also find time to sit at 
her oval dining room table 
after school grading papers, 
making crafts and preparing 
for the next day's lesson. 

Above all, shell be working 
to ensure that all of the chil- 
dren in her classroom are well 
taken care of. 


EAD of the class 


For those that may have 
empty tummies, she'll give 
them granola bars in the morn- 
ing. For those that are slower 
readers, she'll hop in one of her 
classrooms comfy chairs and 
read and re-read until it’s bet- 
ter. For those that may have 
less-than desirable home lives, 
she'll provide a safe, welcoming 
environment. 

How will she do it? 

She truly believes in giving 
children choices. Thats why 
they get free time to roam 
around her classroom. They 
chose their activities during 
free time. They can read, play 
with animals, pound out a 
tune on the piano or check out 
the resident bunny rabbit, 
Roxy. 

Its the same techniques she 
used with her daughter and a 
technique taught by one of her 
former professors. 

"Just remember that every 
student in your classroom is 
somebodys little darling," 
Helgeson said. 

Principal Risius knows that 
she has a good thing in that far 
first grade classroom. She's 
especially impressed with her 
excellence in teaching reading. 

"Cami is not one that 
stands up at the board, and all 
of them are sitting in their 
rows and she’s lecturing, © 
Risius said. 

No, that’s because Cami 18 
learning alongside with them. 


Facets Editor Rebecca A. 
Petersen can be reached at 232- 
2161, Ext. 348 or at 
rpetersen@amestrib.com. 
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WATCH 


Let the back-to-school 
season. be your inspi- 
ration for checking 
out some of the new 
exhibits and programs 
through the Octagon 
Center for the Arts. 


35TH ANNUAL 
OCTAGON ART 
FESTIVAL 

Main Street Cultural 
District in Downtown Ames 


Sunday, September 25 


10 am - 5 pm 


The Main Street Cultural District 
in downtown Ames will become a 
sea of art experiences on 
September 25 during the 
Octagon Art Festival. The festival 
will offer enjoyable arts activities 
for people of all ages. More than 
100 regional artists will display 
their creations. Entertainment 
acts including music, singing, 
and performing arts will be pre- 
sented throughout the day, and a 
wide selection of cuisine from 
local restaurants will tempt taste 
buds. Children’s art activities will 
be available for youngsters want- 
ing to create their own works of 
art. 

This marks the 35th annual 
art festival, which will begin аг 10 
a.m. and end at 5 p.m. Many 
downtown stores and restaurants 
will also be open to celebrate this 
annual special event! 


Photo above right: The 2005 
Octagon Art Festival logo was 
created by Ames artist John 
Jones. 


O'LEARY FEATURED A 
OCTAGON ART ‘SHO! P 
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IOWA IN GHANA: DR. 
MICHAEL WARREN 
PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT 
Octagon Center for the 
Arts 

August 5 - October 7 


Michael Warren was a Peace 
Corps volunteer, an anthropolog- 
ical field researcher, an advocate 
of "indigenous knowledge" and 
cross-cultural understanding, an 
lowa State University professor, 
and a skilled photographer. The 
Octagon Center for the Arts in 
Ames will exhibit Michael 
Warren's photographs and arti- 
facts from Techiman, Ghana, in 
celebration of his life and work 
among the Techiman Bono peo- 
ple. Warren and his work were so 
important to the Bono people 
that he was awarded a chieftain- 
Cy. 

The exhibit, “lowa in 
Ghana: Dr. Michael Warren and 


the Bono — Techiman of Ghana,” 


opened with a public reception 
in early August at the Octagon 
Galleries. More than 125 photo- 


graphs and various artifacts wil 
display Warren's unusually comm 
plete photographic record of th 
Bono leaders, everyday life in 
Techiman, and the practice of | 
traditional and contemporary | 
Bono medicine. 

Michael Warren lived in 
Ames from 1972 until his dead 
in 1997 at the age of 55. His + 
friends included his colleagues į 


ISU, where he taught anthrope 
ogy for 25 years, his students, | 
aes of the Ames commun 
ty, and people of all walks of lit 
around the world. During his 
tenure at lowa State, Mike was 
promoted to full professor in 
1980, and he was honored with 
University Professorship shortly 
before his death in Nigeria ar d 
end of 1997. 

Warren was truly a “тап o 
the world." After graduating 
from Stanford University in 
1964, with a degree in biology. 
he served in the Peace Corps in 
Ghana, an experience that 
changed his lite. He developed 


lasting love and respect for the 


chanaian people. It was there he 
net his wife, Mary, a Nigerian 
sora and living in Ghana, When 
ic returned to the United States, 
ve knew that he wanted to know 
nore about the cultures and to 
onrinue his desire to help others. 
\frer earning a degree in anthro- 
sology at Indiana University, he 
ame то lowa. While at lowa State 
Jniversity, he traveled annually to 
hana and/or Nigeria, where he 
ombined research with working 
with local people in grassroots 
development. 

Recognized internationally as 
an advocate of “indigenous 
knowledge,” which he referred to 
as IK,” Warren traveled the 

| United States and the world pro- 
noting the recognition and use of 
ocal or traditional knowledge in 
е programs of developing coun- 
cries aimed ar reducing rural and 
arban poverty. He founded one of 
he first archival centers for ІК, 
'he Center for Indigenous 


Knowledge for Agricultural and 
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Rural Development (closed in 
2000). 

In U.S. Agency for 
International Development proj- 
ects in Ghana (1977-79) and 
Zambia (1982-85), Warren 
encouraged the use of indigenous 
knowledge in social change pro- 
grams. He was nota *behip dede: 
desk" administrator; his greatest 
pleasures came from hanging out 
with local farmers, craftspeople, 
and small business owners to 
record grassroots IK. He then 
worked tirelessly with the 
American agency personnel to 
instill in them a respect for the 
traditional ways-of-doing that 
were often more efficient and 
suited to local conditions then the 
US imposed technology. 

Warren strongly encouraged 
development consultants from the 
West to involve local peoples in 
decision-making. With the experi- 
ence, he gained working with 
international agencies, he inde- 
pendently worked with communi- 
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ties in Ghana and Nigeria to 
develop grassroots projects. Most 
of this was financed by Mike him- 
self with generous contributions 
from members of the Ames com- 
munity. In recognition of his 
efforts to aid local peoples in the 
areas of Techiman, Ghana and 
Ara, Nigeria, Warren was given 
chieftaincies in both places. 

As an academic, Warren had 
an astounding number of publica- 
tions — 29 books and manuals for 
using IK, 44 chapters in books, 
51 journal articles, more than 60 
professional papers given at con- 
ferences, and 61 book reviews. He 
was recognized as an international 
authority on such diverse topics as 
indigenous knowledge, interna- 
tional agriculture, communica- 
tions and real development, alter- 
native health systems, develop- 
ment planning, and cross-cultural 
understanding. 

It is this last topic — cross-cul- 
tural understanding — that Mike 
Warren emphasized in his many 
interactions with the people of 
Iowa and of Ames. Mike and 
Mary’s daughter, Medina received 
all of her schooling in Ames, and 
Mike and Mary involved them- 
selves giving programs about 
Africa in the schools, to local 
clubs and organizations, and at 
workshops on diverse topics that 
involved a need for cross-cultural 
understanding. Almost everyone 
they met became a friend — from 
ISU faculty, staff and students to 
workmen who repaired their 
house to doctors, lawyers, restau- 
rant owners, farmers. 

The public is invited to the 
following special events associated 
with the exhibit. There is no 
admission fee. 


Friday, August 5, 5:30 — 7:30 
p.m. Warren Exhibit Opening 
Reception 

Remarks and welcome will be 
given by some of Dr. Michael 
Warren’s friends. Samples of 
authentic food from Ghana will 
be served. 
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Sunday, September 11,3 p.m. 
GALLERY TALK 
BY EDWARD MINER 


Edward Miner, International 
Studies Bibliographer from the 
University of Iowa, will share his 
experience of preparing this 
exhibit. Miner has visited 
Techiman twice, where he met a 
number of the traditional priests 
who worked with Dr. Warren. 


The Octagon exhibit is funded in 
part by Humanities Iowa, Iowa 
Arts Council and the Ames 
Commission on the Arts 


The Warren photography exhibit 
will be on display through October 
7. Octagon Gallery Hours are 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 a.m. 
— 3 p.m. and Sunday 2 - 5 p.m. 
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r Do you know your risk? Cholesterol levels are one of the most 
4 10 modifiable risk factors for heart disease. Do you know your numbers? 
September is National Cholesterol Education Month. See your 
1 Hy-Vee pharmacist today to make an appointment - we offer 


i D 


4 
% 


The staff at Hy-Vee Pharmacy ®, Tiffany Lichty-Gaffey, Pharm D. 
Ames Hy-Vee Pharmacist 

is here to answer all of your questions ۳۲ 

about any changes in your prescription 

health plan. | 


292-8375 2i 5 


Heart Disease is the number one killer of women іп America today. | 


WEST AMES LINCOLN CENTER | | 
HY-VEE PHARMACY HY-VEE PHARMACY | 


1 
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ШЕ 0 information on calculating your heart disease risk, cholesterol B 
| e م0‎ lowering therapies, as well as cholesterol screenings | 
2 done right in the pharmacy. $ 
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By Frances Wilke 
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s a young child in the early sixties, І remember a dish 

my mother made when company came in the sum- 

mer time. It was called Tomato Aspic. It was created 

with a can of Campbell's tomato soup and Knox 
Gelatin a few incantations muttered over the bowl, and several 
hours of refrigeration, a sliver of red, wiggled on an ice berg let- 
tuce leaf. We children hated it. Imagine that? Actually Mom 
was a pretty good cook except for that particular dish, that and 
the cheese strata. 

I couldnt let the experience spoil me from enjoying toma- 
toes. The one fruit/vegetable that is truly American. What 
would we be without tomatoes? How would we eat? I dont 
know about you, but I couldn't live my life to the fullest with- 
out my salsa, ketchup, primavera sauce, diced in a can for chili, 
or just plain smothered with mayonnaise and stuck between 
two slices of bread. 

Heaven? No, Iowa in September. 

Whether you have abundance in your own garden or super- 
market markdowns go for the red. 

My favorite ways to attack this treat depends on the variety, 
and here are some of my favorites. 


Roma 

Roma's аге a pear shaped tomato with more meat than juice. 
Prolific producers, they are great for sauces, salsas and my all 
time favorite, (only discovered last year) roasted. 

In a large well-oiled roasting pan, slice tomatoes in half 
lengthwise and set cut side up. Salt if the doctor allows. Roast 
in a 350-degree oven for one hour or until slightly nut brown. 
Let them cool in the pan to room temperature. Throw them in 
a regular salad to make it sing. Or you can have it as a first 
course with a scant topping of crumbled Maytag blue cheese, 


olive oil, and a sprinkle of freshly cut basil. 

This roasted tomato is perfectly mouth sized, which would 
also make a lovely finger food. With a good slice of parmesan 
cheese on top, don't expect this hors doeuvres to last long. If it 
passes by on a platter, grab it or be sorry. 


Celebrity 

This red, round palm full is my regular seasonal favorite. 
Picked when blushing or fully ripe with a few rabbit nibbles, it 
makes me feel like a successful farmer. 

The celebrity is best served skinless and sliced. A spare 
sprinkling of salt and sugar are ideal. This is the weapon of 
choice in the daringly simple "tomato sandwich." Fresh bread, 
sliced tomato and mayo. Be prepared to be addicted. 


Grape or Sweet 100, or Tiny Tom's 

These massive producers barely make it to the house. The 
soft squashy warm "berries" are perfect for a salad of with fresh 
chunks of mozzarella, salt, pepper and olive oil. Simple is best. 


Let the feast begin, and may the first frost be late. 
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making a living — from scratch 


By Heidi Marttila-Losure 


f you have shopped for a 

gift for a high school 

graduate in the past few 

years, you've probably 
come across the Dr. Suess 
book "Oh, the Places You'll 
Go!" 

The title sounds great to 
excited, optimistic high 
school graduates thinking 
about all the destinations the 
world has to offer, as well as 
to the graduates' misty-eyed 
friends and family, who want 
them be successful as they 
venture out into the world. 

Unfortunately, in rural 
areas, the title of the book can 
prove too true. After the sen- 
timental speeches are given 
and the mortar boards are 
thrown, rural graduates go to 
all those far-flung places and 
don't return. "Oh, the Places 
You'll Go!" becomes "Oh, the 
Place I Found a Job and 
Stayed." 

There are many reasons 
why rural graduates head for 
urban areas, but they general- 
ly boil down to one four-let- 
ter word: Jobs. Urban areas 
have them, and they are more 
likely to be of the better-pay- 
ing, more-interesting, with- 
benefits variety. In rural 
areas, such jobs are few and 
far between. The decision to 
leave a rural area is often a 
purely economic one — 
prominent demographer 


Calvin Beale says that in 
many surveys, people say 
they would prefer to live in 
rural areas if they could find 
the work and wages they 
need there. 

АП sorts of efforts are 
being made to keep young 
people in rural areas. But 
most of these economic 
efforts seem focused on creat- 
ing jobs for young people. 
What if, instead, we taught 
young people to create jobs 
for themselves? 

The problem, and the 
solution, can be found in K-12 
education. 

The typical high school 
curriculum seems to be 
focused on two avenues of 
success: either going to col- 
lege or learning a trade. But 
neither of these goals, by 
themselves, does much for 
the rural communities that 
have educated these youths. 

Take, for example, these 
two hypothetical students, 
based on graduates from my 
rural high school: 

Meet Jim. His rural high 
school prepared him well for 
college, and off he went, 
acquiring a mound of debt 
along with a major in 
accounting. Once he graduat- 
ed, his college degree opened 
doors for some jobs but 
closed doors for others — 
there were jobs he couldn't 


consider because they would- 
n't pay enough to cover his 
debt load as well as his other 
bills. He wanted to return to 
his hometown, but there was- 
n't an opportunity there that 
could lure him back. 

Meet Jane. She knew early 
that college wasn't for her, so 
instead of taking advanced 
placement classes, she attend- 
ed the local vocational school 
to learn auto mechanics. After 
graduation and another year 
of training, she found a job 
near her hometown. The 
starting pay was good for 
that rural area, but after a few 
years she became frustrated. 
There weren't many steps on 
the career ladder in the auto 
repair shop, at least not for 
someone with her level of 
training. She thought about 
owning her own shop, but 
she didn't know where to 
start; the best option seemed 
to be moving to a larger area 
with larger shops and the 
possibility of better pay. 

Many rural advocates 
have recognized the dilem- 
mas faced by rural graduates 
and their communities. One 
of these advocates is Charles 
Fluharty, director of the Rural 
Policy Research Institute, 
who says the current system 
is not giving young people 
the skills they need to truly 
succeed. 


Definition: Any loud clamor or pri ote est 
intended to incite others to action. E 


“We are educating our | 
young people to pic a а 
and not build their р 
wealth,” Fluharty رہ‎ at à 
June conference on rural | 
issues in Washington, D.C. 

One answer, Fluharty an r 
other advocates say, is teach- 
ing business savvy along | 
with the skills students need 
to attend college or E 
trade. That way, if these rure 
natives can't find suitable | 
jobs in their hometowns, t he 
have the skills needed to cre 
ate them. 

This would change the 
possibilities for Jim and Jane 
Jim could start his own 
accounting business, or Janê 
could set up her own auto 
repair shop. And provided 
they are creative about t 2 
offerings and custo 
they could set up those b 
nesses nearly any = 
including their hometowns. 

Entrepreneurial education 
is already happening ina 1 
number of school systems: 5: А 
class іп Albion, Neb., revivec 
a closed theater in their ‘tow! 
students and commu iy 2 | 
members run the theate 
school and оп weeken 
bank partnered with a 
Smet, S.D., high. school 
to start a pizza delive 
ness. And locally, sixt 
students from = а га: 
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Coupon 
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24 Month No Interest Financing 
New Custom Furniture Showroom 


| | | | Ames 
Imagine everything you've ever wanted in a sofa. Comfort, enduring 
guality, style without being trendy, and a price that's actually affordable. 3 10 8.1 bth St. 
Well, imagine no more. These best-selling sofas come in 1,000 fabrics & $15.232.2200 
leathers, custom tailored and ready to be delivered in just 30 days. All 
for a lot less than you'd expect to pay. Imagine that. www.FlooringGallery.com 


* Minimum purchase required. Based on approved credit. Offer applies to qualified customers and is subject to terms and conditions. See store for financing details 


